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the Cardinal's character, but on the modes of life
and the extravagances of many French nobles.
Pont Courlay had received from his uncle the posi-
tion of general of the galleys, a well-paid office, but
his expenses exceeded his revenues, and no Harpa-
gon could scold a spendthrift son with more vigour
than the Cardinal lectured his unlucky nephew.
He was not indeed restricted to any beggarly state-
his allowance of servants would in these days suffice
for a prime minister or a millionaire. What is
more surprising than the size of the establishment
is that Richelieu, with the fate of France depending
on him, and with all his public employments, should
have had the time and the inclination to regulate
the expenses of a young nobleman with more care
than would usually be given by a prudent father or
an anxious mother. At the very time that the
Spanish were advancing on Corbie, when Paris was
in danger and Richelieu's political existence was in
peril of a disastrous ending, he regulated in detail
the modes of life that his nephew must adopt. He
could have three gentlemen in attendance, including
his equerry, two secretaries, three valets de chambre,
including his tailor and laundryman, two pages, five
lackeys, a steward, a cook, a kitchen boy with an
assistant, a coachman, a postillion, two grooms, a
muleteer, and a Swiss. Surely this was a suite large
enough to please a gentleman fond of display, and
it did not include his wife's servants, of whom the
Cardinal also made a list. To her he allowed four-
teen servants, including her own coachman, cook,
butler, and lackey. Only four of her attendantsed, it   His his testament ami the Loire became
